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KANU DESAI AND HIS ART *»'f : 

By Kulapati J. H. Cousins D. Lit, 

. 

O NCE upon a time (as fairy stories used to begin) 1 sat on the floor of a small 
room in a house in Ahmedabad turning over with increasing pleasure ai d 
knowledge a stack of paintings whose creators, mostly very young men, sat around 
me. Beside me sat the man to whom the student-artists looked up as their master; 
and did not need to enquire as to his qualifications for mastership (degree, 
place of study, under whom, and all that kind of irrelevancy), as the diversity of 
styles that I saw in the paintings, moving around a commom centre of artistic aspira¬ 
tion; indicated the natural liberator af inherent'human capacities, that rare and precious 
individual, the true teacher 

From that time, which must be some twenty years ago, l have watched with 

keen satisfaction the growth of the art-adventure of R« M. Raval (the master above 

referred to) and his “disciples/* to use their own designation with its sense of personal 
attachment, which is the true condition of teaching and learning, and its remote 
suggestion of discipline, which is both the controlling external condition and the inner 
effect on character of art-activity. The small room has been superseded by large 
buildings; a first-class colour-press has been developed (of which this portfolio is a 

production); invaluable publications have been given to the world: Gujarat has been 

made art-conscious to a remarkable degree, and young artists have blossomed into 
the distinctive mastery of creative expression that is the highest outer achievement 
of human effort, as it is of the processes of nature. 

Among these artists stands out in my thought the subject of this note, Kanu 
Desai-not by way of invidious comparison with other members of the “Gujarat 
School 1 ’ (to all of whom 1 take off my topee), but simply because destiny brought rne 
into more frequent touch with him and his work than with the others. It has been 
a keen pleasure to me to be able to instal a number of their paintings in the two 
galleries which I have had the honour and happiness of creating for Their Highnesses 
the Maharaja of Mysore (1924) and the Maharaja of 1 ravancore (1925). The Gujarat 
corner of the Sri Chitralayam at Trivandrum is a place of beauty, and I hope that 
it may be much enlarged before long, 

I first met Kanu Desai in Ahmedabad and afterwards in Santinikctan. He 
was, then an eager student of painting, and had, even thus early in his career, attained 
a quality of craftsmanship such as that which drew from an old European painter 
the cordial recognition of “mastery” even in student works, when 1 gave an exhibition 
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of Indian paintings in Geneva, including some >y iCanu Desai. From the time of my 
first meeting him onwards, 1 have noticed the “nice boy" grow into an admirable 
man, and his art develop in skill and in the adventures in variety which mark the 
born creator as distinguished from the plain artisan, it fight perhaps be said of his 
art by the ultra-critical that it has not yet reached the largeness tha 1 ; expresses power; 
but I ant not one of those who see strength only in bigness; nor do 1 chip junks off 
my owri' , 'pl ea9ure in painting by asking artists to paint only my favourite subjects in 
my favourite way. There is, however, one exception to the permission which I concede 
to the painters to be themselves...that is, that they be themselves, not somebody else. 
Art-expression, as 1 understand, is the expression of inner vision and feeling which 
asks the minimum of obstruction for its fulfilment; and such minimum obstruction 
is found in the indigenous art-methods of the artist’s country, which are congenial 
to the temperament, physique and outlook of the artist. 

There will aways, of course, be artists endowed with a certain aesthetical 
pugnacity, so to speak, to whom experiment and adventure both in indigenous and 
foreign modes are natural and inevitable. These will make art-history, but will not 
unmake the basic laws of the artistic life. They will achieve some personal distinction, 
perhaps even long remembrance; but the fullness of their achievement depends on 
their capacity to tap the vitality of the broadening and deepening river of tradition. 

To some extent Kanu Desai is one of these adventurers. He has worked in 
various ways practised outsite India, But (and this is the sole justification of diver¬ 
sion from indigenous modes) he has not given away his soul with his hand. He has 
preserved the idealism and fineness of content and methods that are characteristically 
Indian, and that are (as I know from experience with exhibitions of Indian paintings 
abroad) the admiration and despair of artists in other modes. 

This portfolio does not contain any examples of Kanu Desai’s experiments 
in drawing and silhouette ft is confined to water-colour, and thus presents a con 
sistent view of his work in that medium. Available space precludes a detailed study 
of the pictures, and 1 do not propose to deny the art-lover the special pleasure of 
discovering their features and qualities, their simple yet effective composition, their 
pleasing colour-schemes, their gentle expressiveness. But 1 must point out the success 
fully achieved psychological contrast in “Divine Music’ which depicts the ecstasy of 
repose, and “Arjuna Dancing” which depicts the ecstasy of rhythmical vigour. Between 
thes? there are the gracious depictions of humanity and nature which make this artist’s 
work “s C easy to live with, ’ because they are not technical “stunts” whose interest 
fades with the passing of time, but sincere renderings of human life and aspiration 
whose interest is eternal. 

I trust that this collection of reproductions will induce many art lovers to adorn 
their walls with original paintings by this gifted artist, and that he may five long to 
incarnate in beautiful images his vision of the beauty that is seeking expression 
through life and nature. 
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